








E & PORN 


The Rev. Donald 
Wildmon, 51, has been ‘ 
a United Methodist * 
minister for 32 years. 
Wildmon is the founder 
of the American Family 
Association, which is 
headquartered in Tupe- 
lo, Miss. He is the au- 
thor of several books, 
including The Case 
Against Pornography. 
He was interviewed by 
USA TODAY’s Barba- 
ra Reynolds. 


Bundy told truth 
about pornography 


USA TODAY: In his last interview before his execu- 
tion, mass murderer Ted Bundy said his life had been 
warped by pornography and sexual violence in maga- 
zines, movies and TV. Were you surprised he said that? 


WILDMON: That’s not shocking to me at all. I’ve got 
letters from people in prison who killed people and from 
people who have been victimized, and they all say the 
same thing. 
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USA TODAY: Do you have any examples? 


WILDMON: I have a quote from Arthur Gary Bishop, 
who was executed in Utah in 1985 for killing five young 
boys. He called himself a “homosexual pedophile.” The 
boys he killed were usually from age 4 to 10. Bishop, in 
his confession, said pornography was the thing that moti- 
vated him. He said the same thing that Ted Bundy said. 
It's nothing new. I’ve got a letter that we’re going to use in 
our next magazine. It came in last week from a man in 
prison who has sexually molested 30 young girls. 


USA TODAY: What does he say? 


WILDMON: He says, “I’m gonna write a book about it. 
I don’t want any money. I'm giving the profits to charity, 
but I want people to know that pornography motivates 
you to do this kind of thing.” He wrote the letter before 
the Bundy situation ever came-up. -= = 
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USA DAY: Bundy also said that hard-core por- 
nography shaped what he became and stimulated his 
craving for a greater sense of excitement. Do you un- 
derstand what he was trying to get across? 


WILDMON: Gary Bishop talked like Bundy. He said: 
“Pornography was a determining factor in my downfall. 
Somehow, I became sexually attracted to young boys and 
I would fantasize them naked. I would need pictures that 
were more explicit and revealing. Some of the materials 
I received were shocking and disgusting at first, but it 
shortly became commonplace and acceptable. Finding 
and procuring sexually arousing materials became an 
obsession. For me, seeing pornography was like lighting 
a fuse on a stick of dynamite. I became stimulated and 
had to gratify my urges or explode.” 


USA TODAY: Are you saying pornography is addic- 
tive? 


WILDMON: You become addicted to it and you have 
to keep looking for stronger stuff. Weak stuff does not 
satisfy you. In fact, the FBI made a study about two years 
ago. It was done in Miami — what they called the Pillow 
Case Rapist, named after his method of operation. They 
found that he collected Playboy and Penthouse and 
dreamed of rape. Any slip over the threshold of fantasy 
into the reality of sexual assault, that’s the pattern. 
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-IS pornography harmful? | 
_ According to the Attorney General's Commission 
on Pornography, it is. Others are not so sure. 
__ The commission's July 1986 report defined por- 

_nography as material that was “sexually explicit 

_and intended primarily for the purpose of sexual 

_ arousal.” And it concluded that violent pornography 

probably led to sexual violence. — 

_ But Edward |. Donnerstein and Daniel G. Linz, 

whose research was used for the report, said the 

-commission ignored the data and confused the ef- 

_ fect of violence with the effect of sexual material. 

_ Some of the commission's other findings: 

> Violent pornography was identified as increas- 
ingly the “most prevalent” type. oe 
> Sexually explicit material portraying the violent 
abuse of women by men led to “antisocial acts of 
sexual violence," sometimes including sex crimes. 

__ Pb Explicitly depicting non-violent humiliation or- 

degradation of women might lead to ‘attitudinal 

changes” producing “sexual violence, sexual coer- 

cion or unwanted sexual aggression.” SS 
The panel recommended: | -o 
» Confiscating pornographers’ profits and any 

Property used to make or spread obscene material. 
_ » Hiring people for ‘commercial sex perfor- 

mances’ be made an unfair business and labor 

practice. oS 
> Changing state laws to ‘make any second of- 
fense punishable as a felony.” = sits 






























USA TODAY: The American Civil Liberties Union 
and others argue that pornography may contribute to 
eroticism, but it doesn’t encourage sexual violence. 


WILDMON: That’s like saying that drinking may cause ~ 
you to have a wreck, but it doesn’t kill people in the — 
wreck that you’re involved in. If it causes you to have sex 
— in fact, that’s the first time I’ve ever heard the ACLU 


admit that pornography even causes you to want to have — 


sex. But that’s the whole motivation behind the thing. A 
study at the University of Utah confirmed what our let- 


ters and our experience already proved. About 98% of © 
the letters I get start out saying, “I was exposed to pornog- — 


raphy at a young age through my father’s Playboy or 
Penthouse magazines. 


WILDMON: In the interview, Bundy said he was ex- 
į posed to porn magazines at age 12 or 13. Do a little bit of 
4 calculation. He was 42, so that goes back to about 1959. 
‘| There was one porn eee on the market at that time 


{| Bundy said hen he was not known for Hits the 
(truth? 


+} WILDMON: I believe the man died telling the truth be- 
_\cause about a year or so ago, he became a Christian. He 
bur files that pornography was the motivating factor. 
‘This man knew he only had a few hours to live. He con- 
afessed to killing 20 girls and then said pornography was a 
- Hetermining factor in all this. Is he going to tell the truth 
:pn one hand and lie on the other hand, when he knows 
‘he’s getting ready to die? What he says merely verifies 
:pverything that we’ve known for years. 


‘| USA TODAY: Which is? 


J4 WILDMON: It’s my conviction that people who traffic 
‘in pornography — those who sell it in convenience stores, 
hotel shops and the like — these people must share some 
lof the blame. Not only with Bundy’s victims, but with all 
the victims, women and children especially, who are sex- 
ally assaulted and some of them killed. 


USA TODAY: Are you saying that if we didn’t have 
Mornography, we wouldn’t have violent sex crimes? 













WILDMON: No, I’m saying if we didn’t have pornogra- 
hy, the number of sex crimes would go down. If you go 


ade the statement at that time and we have it here in 


back and study FBI reports over the past several years, 

you'll see there has been a terrific increase in rape and 

sexual assault. I contend that corresponds with the in- 

crease in pornography. In fact, the University of New 

_ Hampshire did a study about six or seven years ago show- 
_ ing that the states that had the highest readership of porn 
_ magazines — Playboy, Hustler, etc. — also had the high- 
est rape rate. 


USA TODAY: Will Bundy’s comments refuel the 
anti-pornography movement? 


_ WILDMON: Every time I’m asked that question, I say, 
_ “Think about his victims.” We certainly hope that it will 
_ bring to the public’s attention the need for the strong en- 
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_ forcement of obscenity laws. And the need for stores 
USA TODAY: But wouldn’t many people say that 
Playboy doesn’t fit into the category of pornography? — 


such as convenience stores or drug stores, and hotels and 
motels, to dissociate themselves from pornography. Our 
case is stronger now — not that we've got any new evi- 
dence — but simply because here is a public figure who 
says, yes, that’s the way it is. 


USA TODAY: Isn’t your anti-pornography move- 
ment an attack on free speech, which is protected by 
_ our Constitution? 


WILDMON: The only thing that pornography is good 
for is to make money. It makes $8 billion a year. It has no 
other constructive purpose in society. Nothing good can 
come from pornography. Go back to the Constitution. Ob- 
scenity has never been protected by the Constitution. I’m 
looking at a quote from the U.S. Supreme Court: “This 
much has been categorically settled by the court, that ob- 
scene material is unprotected by the First Amendment.” 


USA TODAY: How do you draw the line between 
what’s pornographic and what’s obscene? 


WILDMON: Obscenity is a legal term. Obscenity is ille- 
gal. Pornography is a generic term. There has never 
been a person who I have run across, heard from, or 
talked to who’s gotten involved in pornography who did 
not start with the Playboy or Penthouse type of maga- 
zines. You can deal with obscenity through law. 


USA TODAY: How do you suggest people fight 
against pornography? 


WILDMON: Pornography must be dealt with through 
economics, and social customs, and social responsibility. 
That’s the reason I believe that if a company is a socially 
responsible company, it will stop selling it and make por- 

- nography taboo. You’ve got to deal with it like that. 
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We can’t believe 





what Bundy said 


Barry W. Lynn, 40, legislative counsel for the 
American Civil Liberties Union, sees danger in try- 
ing to stop violent crime by censoring pornogra- 

hy. 
7 There just is no credible scientific evidence 
that links acts of violence to pornography,” he says. 

Convicted serial murderer Ted Bundy claimed, 
in a pre-death interview with Dr. James Dobson, 


= that pornography fu- 


eled his violent acts. 

But, says Lynn, “I 
would no more rely on 
Bundy’s psychological 
self-analysis than I 
would rely on his stock 
market advice. This 
man has built an entire 
life out of lying to peo- 
ple and getting away 
with it.” 

Lynn believes that 
even if Bundy was pro- 
pelled to violence by 
pornography, ideas 
and actions shouldn’t be regulated on how the most 
suggestible people will respond. 

“If we did that, we’d end up sitting in caves, 
watching black television screens and looking at 
wordless newspapers,” Lynn says. 

The Constitution guarantees us the right to see 
sexually orientated materials, says Lynn, unless 
they fall within the narrow definition of obscenity. 

“People may say, ‘What value does this have?’ 
That’s not a question that the Constitution generally 
permits us to ask. We don’t have to justify every 
newspaper article or every television program by 
some aesthetic or moral standard,” he says. 

Most people who have seen pornography don’t 
become criminals, says Lynn. Some will find it 
erotic, some will find it disgusting and the majority 
will find it unappealing. 

— Barbara Reynolds and Sonya Ramsey 











